MARSHAL

Ney and the other commissioners encountered the docu-
ment, a patch on a round-top table fronting a window
that overlooked the garden of Diana, where spring flowers

were blowing.

The Marshal was soon on his -way to Paris. And now,
released from the goal of his youthful spurring, a newr
life awaited him in the capital. He -was forty-five; few
of those years had been spent in his own country, and
fewer still in domestic quarters. He would continue in
the service of France, but a France at peace; as a soldier,
but with honour gained in the background. For almost
the first time in his life he was beating homeward, as
man should, -with a sense of going to shelter. Before him
were Aglae and the children, behind him the lines of
sodden bivouacs with smoke growing fainter in the
distance.
At Fontainebleau, on February 2oth, Napoleon
descended the Horseshoe Stairs to the grey-walled Court
of the Adieu, where he said fare-well to the Guard and
their tattered banner. Some weeks later, on April 2 8th
1814, he boarded the ship of exile that took him to Elba.
Back in Paris, one morning, Ney was acting as host
to the Tsar at a sumptuous breakfast. It -was no secret
that Alexander greatly respected Ney as a soldier, and
managed to show it on this occasion by so many acts of
deference that the Marshal had tears in his eyes -while
still at table.
At least, such is the general construction laid on the
scene; but perhaps those tears marked the commencement
of Ney's agony, of his greatest struggle.
The lives of men who chart a -way through great events
are more pathetic reading than poetry. For the last to be
said in the majority of cases is that they lived too long,
beyond the utmost of rightful endeavour and accom-
plishment.
Marshal Ney should have been left behind in the snows
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